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THE STORY OF LOWRY MAEN* 


The First Part — between the Bronze Age and the Age 
of Iron 


66 O YOUNGSTER ever had so much to tell 
Of what he sees when he is journey-bound,” 

Said Croftnie the Harp-player to the lad, 

As following Prince Leary’s in their own 

Chariot they sped. 


“Croftnie, now I see 
The twisting spokes and bronze rims of the wheels 
That bear my father’s chariot, and I see 
The springing deer, the rising flocks of birds. 


See the Notes on page 55. 
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The men who guard the fords that we splash through, 
And guard the causeways, have curved blades of bronze 
On lengthy handles, and wear leathern cloaks. 

And now the forest with its heavy branches, 

And gorges where the rocks are shaped like dragons, 
Where shouting boys are driving grunting swine. 

The forest of itself makes other sound - 

What is it, Croftnie, you who listen well?” 


“The sound the acorns make in falling down — 
A galloping sound.” 


“What see you, Croftnie?” 


“The change, I think, that’s coming over all. 


Your father’s grandfather, Ugony the Great 

Had set a mold of custom round men’s ways: 

He lived so long that he 

Had broken Change to be a household beast — 
The wild-lynx Change went softly through the land. 
Music greatly flourished, 

Since there were no debates to din it down, 

No wars to clash it from the people’s ears. 

But long-lived Ugony the Great is dead; 

Now Change will growl and snarl and tear flesh — 
I see her widely-opened wild-lynx eyes.” 


“But now my father goes to take the rule.” 


“He is a worthy prince — none worthier 
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To set his feet upon the Stone of Kings; 
But wide as to the Northern Islands where 
The skylarks sing all night, the gap between 
His time and Ugony’s, if I know aught.” 


They said no more till they were on a green 
Where there was full assembly — ’twas a fair: 
A ship from Gaul had come, and traffickers 
Were changing rarities for our chief wares. 
Leary had come, turning from off his course, 


To keep up ancient custom of the fair. 


That ship from Gaul, 
[It was not spoken of by Leary’s son — 

It was too strange to wonder at, too lone! 
It sank into his memory as sinks 

Into the water’s depth an offering 


Made to the guardian of an uncrossed lake. 


Said Croftnie, “Here there is much to tell of: 

The level swords of bronze and balanced axes, 

The collars and the golden frontlets 

Made by our cerds, the best artificers 

Of gold that these far-travelling men may come to, 
The men who bring the amber. This is amber — 
These wedge-shaped pieces on a deerskin laid: 
Burnished by sunlight in a northern land 

[he autumn leaves have color like these pieces.” 
Then said the lad, “One speaks with my father, 
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And I would listen to his strange-toned speech.” 
“He is the chief of merchants,” Croftnie said, 
‘And he speaks of the bronze swords offered him.” 


“Tron is harder, and with iron, swords 

Can be made longer by another reach.” 

And these words answered Leary who had asked 
How lengthier swords and harder could be made, 
Seeing the merchant turn from the bronze. 


“In Gaul and in Beyond-Gaul men have forged 
Iron into swords, and with such weapons 
New lands, rich treasures gained in east and south: 
A leader of the Gauls 
Got gold to weigh his sword and scabbard down 

When a head-city, Rome, 

Was taken by the Followers of Bran.” 


“What makes he on the ground?” asked Leary’s son. 


“The Sign of Bran,” said Croftnie, and he said, 
“The War-god Bran — back with him into Gaul 
For he knew tribes that kept the name of Bran 


Living upon the fringes of the realm 
Ugony had ruled — great Ugony who was dead. 


But now a man upon a coppery horse 
Rode up beside the chariots and the guards. 
‘““My father’s name he shouts,” said Leary’s son. 


‘The news he’s brought sends us another way,”’ 
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Said Croftnie. ‘We go through Cavach’s lands — 

Cavach, your father’s brother who is dead, 

As told the messenger. The kin would have your father 
Stand with the mourners round Prince Cavach’s bier.” 


“The inside of the bronze rims of the wheels 

Shine as my father’s chariot makes turn. 

The guards who run beside it have on cloaks 
Of otter-skin and hold their spears lengthwise. 
What see you, Croftnie, in this open land?” 


“The Gaul your father spoke with talked of iron 
In use beyond the seas. A prophecy 
May be fulfilled: it is that when men use 


A dark dense metal, Change will surely come.” 


“Will what I look on 

Be different then? See, Croftnie, yonder - 

Geese gather in a hollow and smoke rises 

Through roofs of wattled houses; sparks are blowing 
Out of a cerd’s house, and a woman ’s milling 

Her grain in a stone’s hollow with a stone 

Croftnie, will these things change ?” 


sy 


1 do not know. 

But long-lived Ugony the Great is dead. 

Here are Prince Cavach’s cattle with their men — 

I know the mark that’s on them. ‘There’s the mound, 
And there’s Prince Cavach’s house upon the mound: 
Your uncle will not take you on his knee.” 
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“Croftnie, I know. He will not, being dead.” 


fal 


‘And will be buried in the ancient way, 

Upon his chariot — you will see him so. 
Cavach, the crafty brother, is no more: 

He might have edged a place too close to him 
Who'll set his feet upon the Stone of Kings.” 


Below the mound on which was Cavach’s house 
An unyoked chariot was placed for burial: 

The man upon the coppery horse dismounted, 
And bent his knee to what was on the chariot, 

A stiff and swathed figure, and went away, 
Drawing the guards away from Leary’s chariot. 


Lifting his head to sniff to where they came, 
Leaping the shafts, rubbing against the wheels, 
A tame wolf ranged; beside the chariot 

No people stood, and Croftnie’s charge looked on 
Only the creature in which tameness strove 
With wildness; he saw his father crossing 

‘The sward to stand beside the burial-car. 


The figure that was stiff upon the chariot 
Raised itself: a spear was in those hands, 

And Leary’s son saw the figure thrust the spear. 
His father fell, 

First on his knees, and then the figure, standing 
Upon the chariot drove down the spear, 

And then his father lay upon the ground, 
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Twisting and turning, and the wolf 
Strained at its tether, and the man leaped down. 


He heard a whisper — 

“Cavach his brother’s killed him — we'll not live.” 
But he had run to where his father lay, 

And thence was dragged to face a dark-faced man 
Who stood beneath a tree with men about him — 
His followers who held long, ready spears. 


ind he was helpless there — not even the words 
He formed to fling into that face would come; 
Only his breath he heard — he knew he’d lost 
The use of speech. He formed the words again. 


Maen — Speechless — was the word they used of him. 


“Your father’s in the burial-chariot now; 

I'll be the one to follow the old King, 

And turn the kingship into mine own line.” 

The lad would speak; he tried once more and could not, 
And heard himself named “Maen” by those about him, 


Then Cavach said, ‘“There is no need to slay 


A speechless one. Never can he dispute 


The ki — with me nor those born of me.” 
u’ll let Maen live?” asked Harper Croftnie. 
a t him 9 ’ said Cavach. ‘Take him hence — 


ha to his father’s, for that house goes down, 


But where you will.” ‘Then Croftnie took him up, 
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And carried him; he held a body stiffened 


Against his own, and went forsaken paths. 


They went far, 

And reached a mark famous for sight and sound, 
A waterfall with a cromlech nigh it. 

There Croftnie the Harper set him down - 

The lad who had no name but what was flung him - 
Under the cromlech of a King whose name 

Was lost before Great Ugony’s was heard of. 

And the rain washed from the stones and streamed 
To where the river swelled; the trees were black, 
And there was nothing for a man to look on 

In all the land but the wide face of the rain. 
Padrai 
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OCTOBER POEMS 


THE GARDEN 


On a fine day in early autumn 


How kind, how secretly, the sun 

Has blessed this garden frost has won, 
And touched again, as once it used, 

The furléd boughs by frost bemused. 
Though summered brilliance had but room 
For blossom, now the leaves will bloom 
Their time, and take from a milder sun 


The unreviving benison. 


No marbles whitely gleam among 

These paths where gilt the late pear hung; 
But branches interlace to frame 

An avenue of stately flame 

Where yonder, far more chill and pure 
Than marble, gleams the sycamore, 

Of argent torse and cunning shaft 


Propped nobler than the sculptor’s craft. 


The hand that crooked upon the spade 

H Ley al ili shivet ollawed « 
riere piucked the peach, ana ftilrst allayed,; 
Here lovers paused upon the kiss, 

Instructed of what ripeness is. 

Where all who came might stand to try 

The grace of this green empery, 
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Now jay and cardinal debate, 
Like twin usurpers, the ruined state. 


Then he who sought, not love but peace, 
In such rank plot could take no ease: 
Now poised between the two alarms 

Of summer’s lusts and winter’s harms, 
For him alone these precincts wait 
With sacrament that could translate 
All things that fed luxurious sense 
From appetite to innocence. 


MAN COMING OF AGE 


What rime, what tinsel pure and chill, 
By dawn adorns the new-spied hill? 


This brilliance in the night was wrought: 
From cold and dark a dead world caught 
Such light that glitters past our thought. 


So settles on a dying face, 
After the retch and spasm, grace. 


(A grace like that did not belong 
In the room of no-love, fret, and wrong: 


— 


The watchers sat heavy, night was long.) 


Now standing on his own doorsill, 
He views the woods that crest the hill, 
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And asks: “Was it I who roamed to prove 
My heart beneath the unwhispering grove 


In season greener and of more love?” 


And was it he? Now let him stride 


With crampéd knee the slant hillside, 


Pondering what paths he used to know, 
Seeking under the snowy bough 


That frail deceitful alter ego. 


Wanderer in woods that bear no leaf, 
Climber of rocks, assume your grief, 

And go! lest he, before you tread 

That ground once sweetly tenanted, 

Like mist down the glassy glooms be fled 


Rob 


bert Penn Warren 
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MOUNTAIN FOX HUNT 
Fox in the thorn-patch .. . 


Shrill notes of a sheep’s horn billow down the hills 

Crusted with shadows. Fetch the long rifle from the wall, 
Draw ramred and tallow-dipped rag through the slender 

shaft 

Awakening a dulled skill. Bring out the rusty bullet mold 
With a finger of lead ; blow a slow fire upon the cold hearth. 
Shave the lead pellets to a good roundness ere the wildcat 
Chills the night with his crying. 


Call up the yawning hounds from the chimney’s warmth 
Beneath the puncheon floor. Call up the dusty hounds 
With a rasher of sow-belly and a greasy corn-pone 
While the fog loiters in the valleys and dark coves 
Over blossoming elder and wine-red sumac, 

And a swollen moon rides the sky-orchards. 


Bright on the mountain the hunter’s fire strips darkness down 
From quavering poplars fluting the night; 

And slouched shadows wall the glow against a taller sky 
Listening through the leaf-sounds. Listening: 


The hills muff the long crying, then suddenly clear 
Over razor-back ridges comes a wild freshet of barking. 
Hounds flow down the slope in a narrowing sweep 
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And up again in brown tidal strokes. 

Their voices are the wild trumpets 

Catching the night air for their blasting: 

Thin, high-nasal the young hounds with soft brown eyes 
Burst into a stark tenor. ‘Thunderous and earthy, 

The bass-viol music of old hounds rends the damp air. 


Gaunt and anxious the swiftening pace 

Flings the dogs clamoring down the trail 

Where an odd prescience guiding padded feet shall fail 
And a gum-stump mark the end of a perilous way. 


In the stern interval when warm blood stains the earth 
And the mellow dulcimers of the hounds’ throats are still, 
A catamount cries the chilled and living day. 


MOUNTAIN INFARE 


He was the sun-bronzed, resolute and free, 

Who buckled his belt against the universe 

And challenged the taut rope of mortality: 

She the sweet apples from high green orchards, 
The faint grey line of day within a purple land, 
The slender willow, the sudden piping voice, 

A crystal from the flint-beds of the hills 

Whose strength lay in the wildness of her choice. 


The calloused hand that grasped the fragile one 
Was burning daylight to a feeble star, 
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A smoking jut of mountains near the sun. 


There were busy fiddles and elderberry wine, 
And clumsy feet striking the boarded floor 

With jarring notes that rimmed the flowing night. 
There the ashy face and faded rheumy eye 
Blushed and sparkled in the tallow light. 


They fled outside beneath the walnut trees 

Where a dead-white moon was roistering, 

Drawing its beams in skeins across the shadow seas. 
His eyes turned back against the wooded ridge 
With lonesome glance upon youth withdrawn; 

Her heart was quick to climb with breathless sigh 
To blossoming orchards of familiar peace. 

And mountains lay cold heads against the sky. 


WHEN THE DULCIMERS ARE GONI 


When the dulcimers are mingled with the dust 

Of flowering chestnut, and their lean fretted necks 

Are slain maple stalks, their strings dull threads of rust, 
Where shall the mellow voice be heard upon the hills, 
Upon what pennyroyal meadow, beside what rills? 


Where shall the gentle words in mild abandon sing 
With sweet design in loitering melody 
As flights of swallows aimless on the wing, 
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Yet skilled as scythes that curve through yellow grain 
And fragrant as jasmine after freshening rain? 


Or may the heart’s breath on the slender reed 

Sing bright virelays to match the oriole? — 

The tuliptree the lyre that one must heed 

When the dulcimers are gone, when afternoons attend 
The silver underleaf of poplars in the wind? 


James Still 


BY LUCKLESS BLOOD 


Soft to the river falls the millet field 
moulding and giving to the wind, as might 
an ordinary woman slowly yield 

by moonlight her own summer to the night. 
Alas, this tardy love that comes elate, 
irradiant sun-flash on cresting seas, 
invades and wastes, as if by chosen spate 
not luckless blood, my quiet granaries. 


I am at loss, all manners and no man, 

all aching breath, all queasy near the heart, 

the fond brain vacillating plan to plan. 

All’s torment here, dull hope, and under-smart — 
unless, O sweetest harvest, sleeping flood, 

the old love grow in me and find me good. 


R. P. Blackmur 
{15} 
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THE MEADOWED YEAR 


AUTUMN SONNETS 


I 


We stand, the harvesters, fulfilled at last, 
where jagged currencies of storm have spilled 
their wealth, investing in these red-earth banks; 
our dividend of wheat already milled. 

A million storage bins intone our thanks — 
with such a communal largesse the tilled 

is offered to the tiller. Yet the vast 
recessional fades out, contritely stilled. 

For winds of hunger rake the lowland plain, 
and stingy drouth abets the half insane 

in sanding irrigation ditches up, 

so all the dripping potions of the grain 

flow no more to our brothers’ workless cup 
than to sunk cattle starving in their pain. 


II 


Festivity in the equinox of mind 

is the sky-flying of consummate thought 

to stratospheres of exultation fought 

from all that tries to batten, break, and bind. 
We glide, we balance on the currents, caught 
out of our effort, soaring unconfined 

above the rot of promise and the unkind 
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buck-shot of malice gunned by the untaught. 

So Milton must have raised his eyeless eyes, 

that flight accomplished over heaven and hell. 

So those two brothers heard the sea-gull cries, 

when the frail runners of their engine fell 
unharmed beside the Carolina swell — 

too breathless still to dare the thought, “Man flies!” 


DESERT SONG FOR SLEEP 
Battle Mountain, Nevada 


Now the black peaks have dwindled into darkness, 
and the white peaks too; 

Now the red sands are buried under darkness, 
and the white sands too; 

Now the sagebrush is formless as the wide wind 
pelting it with sand, 

And the wind full of sand is a darkness 


over the sage. 


Come, let us go and sleep 

All night while the wind rushes above us, 

While the airplane beacons wink at airplanes rushing 
above the wind. 

Come, let us go and sleep all night 

Till the wind drops its sands to new homes 
of tranquillity, 

Cill a tranquil dawn drops down the hurrying 


sands of night. 
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DEEP SEA 


Like liquid agate rest the bottoms of the sea, 

Like caves pressed down by the unending hammerstroke 
Of waves struck green with sun; and deepset creatures here 
Are bubbles left as moving coils in agate, and dart 

As ribbons cut in light, or fork electric eyes, 

Waving them brightly tentacled, like drowning stars 
Writhing in last extinctions of their glow. 


In some such agate, slipping studded green, our thoughts 
Are deepest, winnowing like strange fish the wheaty grains 
Of light self-lighted from the husks of dark. 

Axton Clark 


DELICATE DESTRUCTION 


There is no rhythm in slow defeat; 
The busy maggots tunnel the brain 
Without the elegiac beat 

That tolls in grief or pounds in pain. 


Industrious destruction gnaws 

More delicately than the crude 

Quick teeth of rage: one knows — yet draws 
The drowsy breath of lassitude. 


Margaret Fraser 
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ARGENT SOLIPSISM 


Now is a bursting in me. Now a fugue 
Sprouts in that heart where othertime you broke 
Each outbound note of callower crescendo. 

For the sky is in this skull and flings 

Blue paradigms beyond this breathing’s ken. 
To be an equanimity like stone, 

So quiet as the ether between stars, 

Needing no thing nor hoping, where to hope 


Must breed a pain that seeps through every vein. 


These pontiff syllables may mean to you 


No more than pretty sounds of winds that slide 

With pointless whimpers through garrets glazed with dust. 
But these are words afhrming spring and green 

Shoots in an earth no other self will sense. 

I formulate for wind and ornament... 

You are intent on damask or noon curls 

With which birth donored you, withholding wisps 


Of thought that ivy and unite disparate brains. 


Never to hope. Never to need your trees. 

Never to tread the cobbles under lamps 
Shedding their perpendicular inane, 

Clinging to nothing which is surely grey 
Substance floating in bone beneath your waves... 
Needing no self beyond a self I know. 


Howard Blake 
[19] 
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IN TAOS 


When I am dying I shall remember the valley 
And the seasons changing in hue. 

Summer is blue: 

The sky reflects blue haze; 

There are blue shadows in the hollyhocks — 

Red flowers, pale earth-turning, 

Turned slowly like a spit, burning 

Blue days to twilights, when the mountains mark 
Five shades of blue, arc upon arc. 


Autumn is yellow, like a daffodil ; 

The aspens yellow on the hill, 

The willows turn to yellow by the river. 

The waters run 

Clear and light-gilded in the sun. 

I shall remember how the reflections quiver 

Up on the leaves, down on the stones in the river. 


The spring is many-tinted where the desert 
Blossoms in purple and rose, 
Brown where the dusty wind blows. 


But I will not remember the winter ; then 
The snow was light 

On the hills, and the skies were white, 
And the valleys empty of men 

Where black ice shines 
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Between the gray tree lines. 
And where I used to go 
Alone, 


I saw strange little footprints in the snow. 


When I am dying I shall remember blue days, 


B 


lue shadows on the hollyhocks, blue haze. 


Bertha Ten Eyck James 


rHIS CRYSTAL SNOW 


This crystal snow, so dallying and light, 
Occasional as doves’ wings in descending, 
Has changed familiar earth; within a night 
Her permanence is like a willow bending. 
How shall a touch so casual and brief 
Transform the pattern to infinity, 

The precise geometry of forest leaf 


Into horizons of white mystery? 


How shall a hand, as casual, do more — 


I-rase more fleetly, even, upon the brain 

Familiar paths? — unlock a forgotten door 

Until the uncompassed moment rise again 

In the deep heart? How shall your touch of snow 
Do peril things like this? I do not know. 


Florence Ripley Mastin 
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TWO POEMS 


THE BIRD AT DAWN 
From the third movement of The Earthquake: an Oratorio 


After so dark a vigil, bird at dawn, 

It is your throat that parts the shadows, shade by shade, 
Lighter and lighter. I am glad that sleep 

So long forsook me. 


I am glad of how I watched the shape 

Of sorrow till she turned her eyes and came to me, 
And grasped me in the dark with love and terro1 
And secret words. 


I thought I could not bear those cruel arms 
About me, till the fifth hour, when you, 
Bird at dawn, ushered in the light, settling 
With folded wings. 


THE LAW ABOVE PITY 


When those who shall be lovers 
Are first to love inclined, 
The arrows that transfix tl 


Have never made them blin 


Oh, never blind, but naked ! 
Stark naked to the bone 
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They shiver in the garment 
Of deeds they’ve never done. 


Their skeletons remember 

The years they’ve thrown away; 
The spendthrift ache of living 
From childhood to the day: 


The day when that soft incense 
Soaked through the outer man, 
And circled in the breathing — 
The day when love began. 


His skeleton reperts him 
Of lust that left no skill, 
The long mistaken journeys 
And drift beyond the will. 


Her skeleton derides her 
With charms she cannot use, 
And tempts her with the philtre 


That mingles love with ruse. 


O fortunate disaster! - 
When such impartial dread 
Cleaves less nor one nor other, 
But joins them like the dead. 


Their tumult then is tranquil, 


Their sins by grace are eased ; 
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Whatever happens after, 
Their twin death is appeased. 


But when the proud blood falters 
In one deep wound alone, 
Life claims the unperturbed, 


And Death the other one. 
Joh "1 Theo bald 


LEAVES BURNING IN THE AUTUMN 


Leaves burning in the autumn, burning 
in the twilight of the autumn, smoke 
the air with the evanescent yearning 
of your lips beneath my beating throat. 
Though you are dead, buried deep at least 
within the mind’s cold yard of lovers 
leaves burning in the night release 

fling the futile 


the choking sorrow; flir 


remorse to autumn’s flame. Nigh 
will lose its terror now, and dream 
their prophecy of loss, despite 
the burial I gave you. For i 
you will not lie there, buried in tl 


while leaves are burning in the dying g 
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SCENES WITH MOVING FIGURES 
SAND-QUARRY 


Father and I drove to the sand-quarry across the ruined 
marshlands, 

miles of black grass, burned for next summer’s green. 

I reached my hand to his beneath the lap-robe 

as we looked at the stripe of fire, the blasted scene. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, “they can control the flames, 

on one side men are standing, and on the other the sea.” 

But I was terrified of stubble and waste of black, 


and his ugly villages he built and was showing me. 


The countryside turned righ 


ot 


and left about the car, 
straight through October we drove to the pit’s heart. 
Sand, and iis yellow canyon and standing pools 


and the wealth of the split country set us farther apart. 


“Look,” he said, “this quarry means rows of little houses, 

o 3 Ef | icin ] , = 5 “os 1 saan } 1 > 

stucco and a new bracelet for you are buried there. 

But I remembered the ruined patches, and I saw the land 
ruined, 


exploded, burned away, and the fiery marshes bare. 
‘We'll own the countryside, you'll see how soon I will; 
; + 99 
you ll have acres to play in.” I saw the written name 
painted on stone in the face of the steep hill. 
That’s your name Father!” “And yours!” he shouted, 
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“No, Father, no!” He caught my hand as I cried, 
and smiling, entered the pit, ran laughing down its side. 


SONG FOR DEAD CHILDREN 


We set great wreaths of brightness on the graves of the pas- 
sionate 

who required tribute of hot July flowers — 

for you, O brittle-hearted, we bring offering 

remembering how your wrists were thin and your delicate 
bones 


not yet braced for conquering. 


The sharp cries of ghost-boys are keen above the meadows, 
and little girls continue graceful and wondering. 
Flickering evening on the lakes recalls those young 
heirs whose developing years have sunk to earth, 

their strength not tested, their praise unsung. 
Weave grasses for their childhood — who will never see 
love or disaster or take sides against decay 
balancing the choices of maturity. 
Silent and coffined in silence while we pass 


loud in defiance of death, the helpless lie. 








BREATHING LANDSCAPE 


Lying in the sun, 
and lying here so still, 
an egg might slowly hatch beneath this still hand. 


The people pass — 
abruptly they nod, they smile 


trailed in the air, silence follows their faces. 


I know, lying, 
how the hills are fixed 


and the day-moon runs at the heads of the fixed hills. 


Nothing crossed the field 
all day but a bird 


skirting the tall grass in briefest transit. 


Their stern ideas 

are a long work to each 

and even armored we hardly touch each other. 
[he wind leans, 

the air placed formally 

about these faces and thoughts in formal dance. 
Silence hangs in the air. 

Nothing speaks but the sound 


of certain rivers continuing underground. 


r5n7 
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Muriel Rukeyser 
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THE SURROUNDED 


They escape before, but their shadows walk behind, 
filling the city with formidable dark, 

spilling black over the sun’s run gold, speeding a rumor 
of warfare and the sciences of death, and work 

of treason and exposure, following 

me for an easy mark. 


The sky is travelled by brightness, clouds ignite, 
flame is incised upon the martyred air; 

the city dissolves in foaming craters, stars 
falling in multitudes dazzle the sky with fire, 
and I pursue them, I am pursued, and 

they are everywhere. 


Now there is no more brightness, and no shadow 
but the shadow of a thought, and I’m in jail enough 
to know conviction with prisoner certainty — 
haunted by protest, lacking completion’s proof, 
surrounded by shadows 

more plausible than love. 


STUDY IN A LATE SUBWAY 


The moon revolves outside; possibly black ait 
, a 

turns so around them facing night’s concave, 

Momentum the slogan of their hurling brains 
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swung into speed, crying for stillness, high 
suspended and rising on time’s wave. 


Did these tracks have a wilder life in the ground? 

beaten from streams of metal in secret earth — 

energy travels along the veins of steel, 

their faces rush forward, missiles of discontent 
thrown vaguely to the south and north. 


That head is jointed loosely on his neck, 

his glossy eyes turn on the walls and floor. 

Her face is a blank breast with sorrow 

spouting at the mouth’s nipple. All eyes move 
heavily to the opening door, 


regarding in dulness how we also enter. 


An angle of track charges up to us, swings 
out and past in a firework of signals. 
Sleepily others dangle by one hand 


tense and semi-crucified things. 


>d welcomes us in explosions of night. Here 
is wrath and fortitude and motion’s burning. 
Tl iries the directionless, until 
prung in awareness or drowned in peace. 
Sleep will hay 


ep will happen. We must give them morning. 
Muriel Rukeyser 
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POETRY’S OLD LETTERS 
a send one flying back; one’s thoughts 


get tangled up with memories. As Portry passes its 
twenty-third milestone and enters its twenty-fourth year, I 
am reminded of its earliest days when every step forward 
was a blind move into rough country and nobody knew 
whether any kind of a passable trail could be picked out 
ahead. I have told often the exciting story of my early 
plans and adventures in founding a magazine for ‘“‘the Cin- 
derella of the arts,” and need not repeat it here. But afte: 
the financial sub-structure was firmly laid, and the dream- 
project became an impending reality of the immediate fu- 
ture, the question shifted from material to esthetic uncer- 
tainties — would the poets prove worthy to possess an organ 
of their own? 

Of late I have been looking over the old files of 1912-14 
correspondence — letters written by and to the editor of 
Poetry just before and after the magazine began. I find 
that this exercise renews the emotional thrill of those experi- 
mental days, when no one could tell whether the response to 
the editor’s calls would bring us a few strong barks amid the 
floating refuse and driftwood. “I hope you will be inter- 
ested in this project for the relief of the muse, and will sub- 
mit poems for early publication’— that, with individual 
variations, I wrote to all the poets who seemed worth while, 
enclosing a descriptive circular to prove the project valid. 
Most of them responded, often sending poems, and I won- 
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dered, reading their answers, which ones would be cherished 
hereafter as a heritage for the coming age. Would any of 
letters or poems become collector’s items, to be en- 
; 1 3.3 see a oe 5 Re 
co and guarded for appreciative eyes! 


£ h 1 1, very nari: oan 
for these unknown, as in every earlier age 





PUry 1 +; 2’ ith ; hic } 
») Nave survived times withering vnich ones 


were our vital and immortal few? Was any literary critic 





expert enough to pronounce finz , to say which of the 
publishable poems selected for the magazine would honor its 
emory in lite history? 

There are t < packets among these early files- 
fat folders label Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Amy Lowell, D. H. Lawrence, John Gould Fletcher, Sar: 
Teasdale, an nmed four-inch box | ing the always 


itating name mZTa Px \ nd; also h nner shea sacred 


ill saCTea 
illace 
Stevens, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington Robin 


to more abstemious letter-writers Carl Sandburg, Ws 


son, Robert Frost, Richard and Hilda Aldington, Elino: 
Wylie, T. S. Eliot many others. Most of these are in eas} 
type-script, but many are written out in more or less legible 

or illegible long-hand, a temptation to those mysterious 
specialists who assume to read human character and destiny 


by one's inkily inadvertent quirks and curves. And even to 





non-specialist in chirography there are hints for study 
and d eaming in these written sheets and signatures, trom 


the beautiful Lowell copper-plate to the ample Li 





flourishes, from Robinson’s fine blind lines to Ezra’s gen 
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Opening some of these folders filed in alphabetical order, 
I find Joseph Campbell sending poems from Ireland and 
saying, “I cordially agree with the motto from Whitman” 
which still adorns our cover. Madison Cawein, Kentucky’s 
“leading poet,” says, “It is a publication this country has 
long been in crying need of.”” Floyd Dell’s “interest grows 
by leaps and bounds.” Arthur Ficke is “glad to see that the 
3ull Moose movement is not confined to politics”; and he 
sends the double sonnet, Poetry, which is destined to open 
the first number of the magazine. Also, he gallantly offers 
“to insert a knife very gently between the ribs” of the Boston 
rival who had threatened to steal our title and get out a 
poets’ magazine a month or two ahead of our announced 
date. Hermann Hagedorn, whose class poem at Yale had 
been saluted with honor a few years before, promises to con- 
tribute, and urges us “to make a feature of reviews of books 
of verse by really competent people.” 

Reserving the L’s for a moment, we may pass on to the 
M’s. Among them, besides Edwin Markham and Josephine 
Peabody Marks, are a number of English poets whom I had 
saluted from across the sea. There is Frederic Manning, 
exquisite classicist of extraordinary scholarship, sending wit! 
his sympathetic reply three poems in rhythms studied from 
the Greek, written out in a long-hand almost as delicate as 
Eugene Field’s. John Masefield is pleased with the project 
— he also scorns the typewriter — and promises to contrib- 
ute as soon as he has a poem short enough. My distinguished 


friend of many years Alice Meynell sends her eight-line poem 
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“rather an epigram,” she calls it — Maternity, and copies 
out for us an unpublished sonnet which Francis Thompson 
had worshipfully addressed to her before he died. 

hen there was Harold Monro, my English rival of 
curiously similar name —a handsome dark anachronism in 
the blond Munro clan — whose Poetry Review had started 
in January its one year of monthly issues as an organ of the 
art. Our correspondence had begun during 1911, when, on 

: : ; ag 
reading some notice of his project, I had sent him the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s November interview announcing mine. If 
he was irritated by this challenge from the literary outlands 
his polite letters do not show it; indeed, he soon invited me 
to write an article on Recent American Poetry for his review. 
His aim, like mine, was to improve the status and quality of 
contemporary poetry by giving it an organ, but I thought he 
was putting the cart before the horse when he wrote, in 
January, 1912: 

We do not intend to make our paper nearly so much a medium 
for the publication of poetry as a stimulus toward appreciation, My 
contention is, that it is no use providing the public with the thing 
to enjoy until you have excited its power of enjoyment. It is not 
altogether without reason that the modern public rejects poetry. 
Out of the vast mass of stuff that is printed, there is hardly any 
that is qualified at all to interest modern humanity, and you cannot 
expect the public to turn over piles of rubbish to find something for 
itself. It needs, above all, direction, 

My idea of “direction” was to lead the modern public 
away from the “piles of rubbish” chiefly by showing them 


1 


rood new poetry to admire. Monro took this course later 


when he published The Chapbook. 
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Desisting from the alphabetical order, we may return to 
the Americans. I reminded Edwin Arlington Robinson, in 
asking for poems, that we had met in Cornish five summers 
before, through our friend Will Moody. He replied, after 
acknowledging the introduction: 


I thank you for your request, but I am sorry to say that my p 


since then to what would appear nowadays to be the first and las 
infirmity of noble and ignoble minds —the writing of plays. Whe: 
I have satisfied myself and all my friends that I cannot write one 
I hope to be able to write some more poetry —or verse, if you 
insist. Will you pardon me if I presume to ask why you have con 
centrated so much deadly emphasis into the sub-title of your 
magazine ? 

From the other end of the country George Sterling sent 

arom the other end or the country George sterling sen 
some poems with his letter, and when we printed them in 
December he wrote apologetically — for he was the least 
egotistical of poets: 

When I saw them next to Yeats I regretted more than ever tha 
they were not my best work. Don’t you think you were a bit crue 


Well, next time I hope to do better —and please put me in wit 
someone of my size, 

One of the most dynamic and prolific of our correspon 
dents was Edgar Lee Masters, whose letters and brief notes 
vied with his talk in wise or witty variety. Sometimes he 
was “Elmer Chubb,” playing some satirical practical joke on 
a too self-righteous methodistical world. Again he would 
let off emotional steam by railing at its dulness, pounding 
fiercely at its stout walls of law and custom and prejudice. 
Or sometimes mere contentment was enough, as when, hav 


ing rented a country-place where every least want was pri 


i 
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vided for, he wrote that he was never so happily situated, 


and be 


‘gan to see why millionaires are unhappy —“if they 
are — since when every want is filled, what is there to want 
or to do?” He is moved to shout, “Hurrah for life anyway!” 
and although wanting nothing, he gives me permission, if I 
should meet Mademoiselle de Maupin, to mention his bower 
“and its sedate inhabitant ready to give lessons in philosophy.” 

And later, from the city, he confesses that Chicago fas- 
cinates him, and wonders what “this magical place” may 
yield when some poet with ‘the right inspiration’? makes 
La Salle and Marquette live again as they traversed the 
Green Bay country and Michigan and wandered southward. 
“T love it hereabouts intensely!” he exclaims. 

Of our great Illinois trio, Masters might be quoted 
through many pages, for letters were a relief to his rapid 
play of moods, which had as many changing colors as a sun- 
set over Lake Michigan. Carl Sandburg, on the contrary, 
never wrote real letters— his scrappy notes on an edge of 
paper offered a sentence or two of news with a meagre sig- 
nature—“C” or at most “Carl”. But Vachel Lindsay 
loved to write to his friends and enrich his pages with draw- 
ings; and of all the letters in those early files, his touch me 
with the deepest and most tragic emotion. ‘They are so gal- 
lant and so gay, in spite of all the buffetings of fate. He 
had freed himself from parental distrust and cavilling by tak- 
ing to the road without a cent in his pocket and exchanging 
rhymes for bread at farmers’ doors; and during that sum- 


mer of 1912 I had asked, on the strength of his descriptive 
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prose articles in a magazine, to see the rhymes they referred 
to. A note of thanks came from Los Angeles, with a con- 
fession that he was “a citizen of Springfield, Illinois,” and 
had been “horribly homesick for a month”; and a few weeks 
later he surprised us with General Booth Enters into Heaven, 
admitting, “I have set my heart on having you spread that 
work throughout the Anglo-Saxon world.” 

When the poem was in proof for the fourth number of 
Poetry, he sent me in confidence its history, which, now 
that he is dead, may fitly be shared with others: 


I took a walking tour with my Gospel of Beauty as far as cen- 
tral New Mexico, successful as far as I went, and then, just from 
lack of hardihood of soul, I threw up the whole issue and took the 
train to Los Angeles more defeated and with more contempt for my 
self than I had had for years. There I sat in the house of an uncle 
and buried myself in General Booth, and let him do my marching 
for me. He was miles long, and it took me a week to cut him to 
pieces and give him human length. I met the devil in New Mexico, 
as it were, and I want the General to get even for me. 

I started out again afoot, going north from Los Angeles, feeling 
I had the Holy Ghost again with me, and yet could not go on for 
even half a day. So I went back again to my much astonished 
uncle and sat in the front room about two weeks more and wrote 
seven proclamations of the coming of the Church of Beauty, and, 
after a trip by train to San Francisco, came home licked (by train 
Herbert Quick has just taken these proclamations — six of them - 
for Farm and Fireside, and now that you are taking General Booth 
I am beginning to get over that licked feeling. 

Every time the General hits the drum he hits the Devil in the ey« 
for me. 

I know of course it is all very sudden for me to put this down 
without the preliminary flourishes of getting acquainted, and drink 
ing tea together, but I am just that perverse I hate to bother ab« 
getting acquainted sometimes. 

I hope I have said enough, excellent and honorable lady, to 1 
my gratitude plain, and to assure you that the success of Genera 
Booth is a very personal matter with me. 
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When the poem had been printed and paid for, I had an- 
other word from him: 

Thank you indeed for the $22.00—I consider that a very gen- 
erous check for General Booth. If you pay me that well for the 
moon-poems, all my debts will be paid and I will have a lighter 
heart. I feel sure General Booth will go marching on. 


In the summer and autumn of 1914—his most fertile 


period — Lindsay was writing immortal poems and earning 
nothing a year; for he never could make a living — his make- 


up just lacked that faculty — and it killed him in the end. 
On August 6th he wrote me from Springfield: 

I am glad to be at my desk. Do you know, I have the notes, 
quite ample, of about fifty poems, pretty well developed, all sorts. 
It’s so much easier to sketch a new one than to polish one to com- 
pleteness, at least it takes so much less time; and while I polish 
one ten more pop into my head. 

he one thing I want for August, September and October is a 
long quiet time of cumulative concentration in this study, where I 
can truly develop The Chinese Nightingale, and the Ghosts of the 
Buffaloes, and some of the fifty others. Then in November I must 
go east for two weeks to recite a bit. I always do things in heavy 
three-months stretches, and if they are broken into I hardly get up 
a real head of steam. Then I am generally depleted and ready for 
a new deal. 


Probably I shall always feel that Porrry’s publication of 
The Chinese Nightingale and giving it the Levinson Prize — 
beautiful poem full of magical lines, fine myth-marriage of 
Fast and West, masterly interpretation of the undying spirit 
of man — is one of the highest points in our history. And 


never shall 1 cease to feel that the failure to provide this 


poet with the small income he needed is a lasting shame to 
state of Illinois, whose university might so easily have 
ade an honorary place for him, and a disgrace to our so- 
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called civilized country in general, s: 
stingy in the wrong directions. 

I micht li . ; ? . eee Bot 

might linger with other poet-correspondents if I had not 
overstepped my space — with Amy Lowell, whom I intro- 
duced to Ezra Pound during the summer of 1913, and who 
wrote me from London a description of our Foreign Corre- 
spondent and the other poets she met through him: 

Figure to yourself a young man, arrayed as “poet” and yet mak- 
ing the costume agreeable by his personal charm; a sweep of con- 
versation and youthful enthusiasm which keeps him talking de- 
lightfully as many hours as you please; the violence of his writings 
giving way to show a very thin-skinned and sensitive personality 
opening out like a flower in a sympathetic circle, and I should 


imagine shutting up like a clam in an alien atmosphere; in personal 
conversation not in the least didactic. 


And Ezra Pound’s own letters to the editor of the far- 
away magazine were the most exciting of all. He looked on 
PorEtry almost as his organ during its first year or two; 
indeed, it was partly his organ because, through his contacts 
in London, he sent to Chicago not only his own poems and 
articles, but poems by people otherwise mostly inaccessible 
Yeats, Tagore, the Aldingtons and the other imagists, Ford 
Madox Ford, and others. He didn’t mind being “didactic” 
in his letters even to the point of violence; and, since he was 
born to be a great teacher, the editor felt herself being 
rapidly educated. I have often quoted his first letter, an- 
swering promptly mine of August 7th, 1912, wherein I had 
confessed my admiration of his work and asked his co-opera- 





tion. He was eager to serve the magazine in any capacity, 
and when I offered him an unsalaried job, he replied: 
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All right — vou can put me down as “foreign correspondent” or 

reign editor” if you like, and pay me whatever or whenever 
is convenient. If I were in the trade for the cash there is to be 
zotten from it, I should have quit long ago. You'll get whatever 
fo that is fit to print. 





Through the rest of 1912 his letters followed thick and 
ast. The third one said partly: 

I’ve just written to Yeats. It’s rather hard to get anything out of 
him by mail .. . still I’ve done what I can, and as it’s about the 
first favor I’ve asked for three years, I may get something “to set 
the tone.” Also I’ll try to get some poems of the very great Bengal 
poet Rabindranath Tagore —they are going to be the sensation of 
the winter.... 

[ shall leave the literati to themselves —they already support 
themselves very comfortably. . . . We must be taken seriously at 
once. We must be the voice, not only for the U. S. but interna- 
tionally. . . . I think we might print one French poem a month... . 
My idea of our policy is this: We support American poets, pref- 
ably the young ones who have a serious determination to produce 
master work. We import only such work as is better than that 
produced at home — the best foreign stuff, or the experiments that 
seem seriously and sanely directed toward the broadening and de- 
velopment of The Art of Poetry. 


| could quote Ezra forever from the crammed file of those 
first few years— his commands and damns, his comments 
and praises and slams — until he got tired of us, as he has 
tired of numerous other “little magazines,” and finally re- 
signed his unlucrative job. At the beginning he was our 
most powerful aid and our keenest stimulus. He gave of his 
best freely in letters and influence, and sent to PorETRY many 
of his most beautiful poems — poems now mostly in Lustra. 

I have opened only a few of those early files — enough 
perhaps to hint at their richness. Alas, how many of them 
are now closed forever! H. M. 
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REVIEWS 
MISS RIDGE’S QUEST 
Dance of Fire, by Lola Ridge. Har. Smith & Robt. Haas. 


Throughout these poems there is a persistent concern with 
man’s will and his destiny, his achievements, his faithlessness 
to his fellows, and his vision of greater dedication. With 
few exceptions the entire volume is on a plane of tense and 
vigorous poetical thinking. Poetical thinking is obviously of 
a kind less objective than some, but it must be no less con- 
scientious and responsible. Miss Ridge has succeeded, in the 
significant sequence of sonnets, Via Ignis, in making coherent 
and moving poetry out of a strongly poised but never simple 
condition of feeling. The underlying tone of these poems is 
mystical and racial. Miss Ridge’s knowledge of human en- 
deavor is without doubt realistic. For her poet’s purpose 
she has translated aspects of experience and change into terms 
of fire. In a short prose preface she states: 


I feel we are living in a dynasty of fire. We are still in the 
midst of the fire dance; the flame that breaks down, fuses and forms 
is still burning nakedly in humanity. And unlike the stars which 
move in perfect harmony in the great design, we rush to impact on 
our courses. 


They are dramatic poems, in which the footfall of the in- 
dividual actor is subdued to the echo of man himself, march- 
ing dimly and heroically through Time. Here the soul 
assaulted must take comfort from the mere possession of 
superior consciousness, and the courage to lose it. 

To leap, and having leapt touch privity 


Of light . . . and reel back from its edge and fall — 
hus the quest ends and is begun. 
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It is noteworthy that she has maintained a pitch rather like 
moral grandeur without becoming either metaphoric or los- 
ing adroitness. ‘These poems are not personal in the usual 
lyrical sense; rather, they come, sonnet by sonnet, to an 
actual and reportable phase in the discovery of a kind of col- 
lective poignancy. The fact that the poet’s conviction is 
contemporary and not nostalgic, and the frequent presence 
of fine detail in the writing, have kept it from loss by sub- 
limation and by rhetoric. 

These sonnets have neither the irony nor the clear hu- 
manity of another group that inevitably comes to mind, Miss 
Millay’s Epitaph for the Race of Man. Miss Ridge is 
harder reading. ‘The reward is impressive, however —a 
sense of a poet intent upon man’s grave subjective struggle 
toward light. Her recording of this struggle for the race 
has the strength and stoicism and the brilliance of vision: 

This is to bear, with cleavage and in pain, 
Adhesions wrenched at, and to suffer thrust; 
rhis is to feel the slip of the earth’s crust 
And rage of forces, ages overlain; 

lo know in the whelmed spirit heavily 

Ihe self’s eclipse, yet in each piighted grain 
Endure this radiant energy of dust, 

rill being, trembling to the reveille 

Of light that plays upon it, whirl and cast 
Up a renascent ash ... in which each pent 
Atom burns with a green fire ... and the dried ways 
Put forth, as Aprils of all time had blent 
heir chiming breaths together, at a blast 
Rescinding dissolution, for all days. 

It is dificult to understand why she lapses into archaisms 

speech, and with no more reason discards them. It is con- 
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fusing to be confronted by a poem whose pronoun subject 
cannot easily be predicated by the reader and is not estab- 
lished by the poet. Her prosody is for the most part tradi- 
tional and not personal; the few liberties she takes with 
verse pattern are not important. Her poems are free from 
spurious obscurities of symbolism, but the adjustment of the 
more individual meaning, as in White Buzzard, is not simple 
to make. Nor are the poems of social content, while in- 
dubitably more distinguished than many of their kind to 
date, on a level of creative faculty with the sonnets. In 
common with much proletarian poetry, they tell us toc much 
that lies in the province of prose. The substance of the 
poetry remains amorphous, only partly refined even by so 
steady a hand and such taste as Miss Ridge puts to work for 
it. The poems on Sacco and Vanzetti, Van der Lubbe and 
Tom Mooney have dramatic and imagistic interest ; to ignore 
them would be impertinent. But they fall below the poetic 
success attained by the sonnets. 

Miss Ridge has very notably the ability to develop, not 
merely a decorative idea, but idea in a genuine and active 
way. The manipulation of thought in her best poems is 
even and sustaining. It is this faculty, one both of crafts- 
manship and of idealism, that unifies the Via Ignis in its 
serious content throughout; the address to the symbol, the 
crises of identity, and the symbol reduced to social terms in 
the concluding sonnets — the city, the laborer, an historic 
consciousness of a race and a nation, made poetic. 

Hildegarde Flanner 
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OLD GAME, NEW RULES 


Poems, by W. H. Auden. Random House, New York. 
What remains to be said about the poetry of W. H. Au- 


That it is significant here and now, because it is com- 


den 
pelling a large number of people whose main interest is in 
practical politics to recognize that the poet may become the 
master of a technique for saying more effectively than any- 
one else what may be said about the present state of our 
civilization. 

This significance is not of a non-literary kind. Auden is 
increasing the effectiveness of poetry both by widening its 
appeal and by striving to make its effectiveness as propaganda 
grow out of its passionate intensity as poetry. He has 
achieved these excellent results, however, only in his best 
work, notably in The Address for a Prize Day and the odes 
that conclude The Orators. ‘These, and such remarkable 
lyrics as Poem IJ and the choruses of Paid on Both Sides, 
encourage us to expect that Auden, at least, has the power 
and integrity to create a unified poem of major proportions 
out of the political passion that moves so many of the young 
writers of the present English revival. His defects I shall 
come to later 

Like all poets not lacking in sensitivity, Auden shows signs 
of numerous “‘influences.”” The ghost of D. H. Lawrence 
walks through the pages of all the men of Auden’s genera- 
tion, but here, ironically enough, its influence, though great, 
is mainly an intellectual one. ‘There is nothing of the lyri- 


cal, almost feminine, emotional response of Stephen Spender. 
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In Auden’s vigorous and thoroughly original style no at- 
tempt has been made to conceal what the poet has learnt 
from Hopkins and the Pound of the Seafarer, from Lang- 
land and Skelton. One has a genuine admiration for the 
skill with which grist from many mills has been transmuted 
into a new and wholesome loaf. 

Let us consider from this point of view a more important 
influence than any of these —one that has been somewhat 
neglected — that of T. S. Eliot. Auden seems to have felt 
that certain styles much in vogue were not capable of a suf- 
ficiently familiar application. He has turned his back on the 
late-Elizabethanism, the subtle rhetoric and the highbrow 
erudition of Eliot, though he has been careful to salvage 
whatever can be made useful —the sudden ironic contrast, 
for example, between the heroic and the mean, and the 
mingling of emotional and intellectual elements in the play 
of free association. Allusiveness in Auden, however, tends 
to be on a lower, more generally comprehensible plane. As 
far as versification goes, Auden has had the guts to avoid 
the decadent mellifluous softening of Eliot’s music that is 
found, not without a blurring of images, in Aiken and Mac- 
Leish and in some of Eliot’s later poems, while he has used 
and developed the styles of Gerontion and The Hollow Men. 

Compare the dynamic coherence of Gerontion with the 
similar progression we find in the Ode: To my Pupils, and 
the triumphant indebtedness of the younger poet will be ap- 
parent. ‘The reappearance of Mr. Silvero as “the banker 
we'd notice worried for weeks” and of Fraiilein von Kulp 
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as “that girl who rode off on her bicycle” gives us the op- 
portunity to catch poetry in the act of returning from the 
remote realms of symbolist subtlety to the workaday world 
of proletarian experience, refreshed and with new powers. 
Auden has thoroughly assimilated Eliot’s trick of allusive 
suggestion, and he has in at least one instance made mag- 
nificent use of his master, in much the same way as Eliot 
himself made use of Webster and Laforgue. Who, reading 
That rifle-sight you’re designing; is it ready yet? 
or in the Ode, can fail to hear the music of 


That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 
Has it begun to sprout? 


‘The cadence and the phrasing is the same; but there is an 
instructive difference. Eliot’s line is “pure” poetry, its sig- 
nificance is universal and timeless; Auden’s is its direct and 
specific application, by an echo of the sound and grammar, to 
an immediate social problem. ‘The result is that a plain 
statement of the danger that threatens our civilization is en- 
riched and reinforced by the “poetic” overtones brought over 
from Eliot and Eliot’s sources. For those who are unaware 
of the allusion, there is the directness, the ironic force, the 
firm impact with real experience. 

It is necessary in conclusion to suggest the nature of the 
failure to be completely satisfying that we are conscious of 
in Auden’s poetry viewed as a whole. This is not easy to 
do, for the unsatisfactory element consists of a certain vague- 
ness or slipperiness of tone that sometimes leaves us in doubt 
of the final intention. Up to the present Auden has been at 
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a disadvantage: he knows what is hateful and disgusting 
more clearly than he knows what he wants to create in its 
place. His destructive blows are of knockout calibre, but 
the creative force seems in contrast aimless or weak. In 
some of the poems we encounter, or think we encounter, 

romantic enthusiasm suggesting the new world of European 
youth movements, with its aura of nudism, Kriegspiel, 
health and perversion, introduced, I suppose, with a certain 
irony. But the ironic tone in Auden is too misleadingly li 

his serious tone for this kind of thing to be quite successful. 
There is one other defect — this time a minor one, but agai 

a defect of tone. It is the assumption, sometimes ironi 
sometimes also serious, of the schoolmaster’s accent. Bot 
Auden and Day Lewis are guilty of this. It will onl; 
them suspected of being prigs. The cry of “Play up, play 
up, and play the game!” from the sidelines is still faint! 
nauseating — even when the rules are D. H. Lawrence’s, 
not Sir Henry Newbolt’s. A. J. M. Smith 


A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


A Winter Diary and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. 

Macmillan Co. 

When Whittier wrote Snow-bound, he made it a vehicle 
of his whole personality. The poem is more than a land- 
scape and an interior, and a remembrance of things past. 
The blazing hearth-fire at the center of the storm, beating 
“the frost-line back with tropic heat,” translates itself mo 
mently into a symbol of human warmth and fellowship. All 
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iat is cold, iel, inhuman, relentless, rages outside with 
oncentrated fury. The boy in the poem who sits by the 
ed logs and listens to the winds is already armed with his 
lestiny, as one of “Freedom’s young apostles,” to assail 
lingering wrong.” This was Whittier’s ruling pas- 
sion. For better or worse, he could not keep it out of so 
large an expression as Snow-bound. 

Mark Van Doren is not afflicted by the same necessity. 
His Winter Diary, through all its 1,200 or more lines, is 

isely what purports to be: a loving recollection of a 


ent country winter. Written with spirit, fluency, and 





nent tionately documented and well sustained, it 
sistibly persuades us to share the author’s memorial pleas 


We are drawn into the family circle and the diurnal 





»f chores. Down in the cellar we are privileged 


icious treasures of the house: 











je at will soothe us when we dine: 

ple, quince, and hardly-ripened grape, 

im from every berry, and the shape 

srries showing pressed against the jar; 

[ s; and where the tall half-gallons are, 
lomato¢ ith their golden seeds; and blunt 
Cucumbers that the early ground-worms hunt. 


is life seems real and sweet. But is it the twentieth 
ry? It must be, we say; for here is the poet rising early 
e morning to start the pipeless furnace and later going 
prod the motor in his lair.”” If the car fails to start, 


ere will be no milk for breakfast. This is our clue to a 


isturbing idea. “The eulogist of bucolic ways is not really 
ig off th id. He is merely living on it. This is a 
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poem not about a farmhouse, but about a country home. The 
rural life, made possible by other employment, is not digni- 
fied by necessity: it is a kind of play-acting, with the grim- 
ness and significance left out, of the duties and rituals of an- 
other age. 

The middle section of the book is occupied by a sequence 
of thirty-four sonnets. Like nearly all modern love sonnets, 
these seem to me to suffer from an extravagance of state- 
ment, a curious tradition of inflation. An exception must be 
made however, for the nineteenth sonnet, with its brilliant 
conceit, which is a distinct contribution to the literature of 
love: ' 

Each Jay I am confounded, for you give 
Each day the wheel of love a little turn; 
And I go headlong with it, lest I live 
Henceforth one arc behind; and never learn 
There is no going downward in our love; 

I could not fall and lose you if I tried. 


There is no under here, and no above, 
But round and round; and distances have died. 


In addition to Snow-bound and the sonnet sequence, this 
capacious volume contains more than seventy short lyrics. Of 
this number there is scarcely one without some excellence of 
observation or saying. On the other hand, there are few 
that seem to represent an important or whole experience. 
Too many are mere psychological descriptions, skillfully 
sharpened and thrust like wedges into the cracks of charac- 
ter. They have insight, but little vision; tension, but no 
intensity; much subtlety, but not much force. Their color 
is neutral and their tone monotonous, the basic rhythmic 
structure being almost identical throughout. I like best the 
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simplest and homeliest: e.g., Strike Then the Rusted 

Strings, Let Not Your Strictness Vary, She Said Too Little. 

This is Mr. Van Doren’s fifth book of poems. Despite 

its limitations of temper and force, it is on the whole his best. 
Stanley J. Kunitz 


ACTIVITIES OF AN AMATEUR 


Six Sides to a Man: New Sonnets, by Merrill Moore. With 
an Epilogue by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Dr. Moore’s second volume puts the reviewer in a tight 

spot. His publishers appear to have left nothing to say when 

they remark, on the flap of the jacket, “His sonnets reflect 
him wholly and, perhaps for this reason, they have proved 
as popular in Walter Winchell’s column as in The Boston 

Evening Transcript or The Nation.’ To make matters 

worse, Dr. Moore himself on page 91, in a poem entitled 

Here is a Book that You May Call Myself, says: 


.. » The chief regrets that make me grim 
Are not these poems and their vanities 
But the thought of other people reading them. 


Dr. Moore need not feel particularly grim, for we take 
with a grain of salt the publisher’s statement that these son- 
nets reflect him wholly. It is true that they reflect little 
else than Dr. Moore. The picture of the world which they 
represent is flashing and indefinite, as might be, conceivably, 
in the mind of a nervous dog just let out of the house and 
galloping pell-mell for the gate the images of what he passed 
on the way. 

The reader, having gone through this book, is left not with 
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a personality or a figure of being, but with an impression of 
a kind of driven aimlessness. ‘The best of all poems is not 
necessarily the one that has been longest in the works, but 
it must be the product of a creative faculty —I will not say 
of a mind, because I do not know where emotion ends and 
mind begins — which has done very intensive work on itself. 
The mere appearance of an image or an idea, or its passage 
through the poet’s consciousness or unconsciousness, will not 
necessarily produce a poem. It might produce a post-card, 
a telegram, or a mere statement; it might come out covered 
with a lot of subconscious moss or scrapings from the depth. 
These might be interesting, bizarre or even beautiful, but in 
themselves they will not make a poem. 

Dr. Moore has somewhere in his make-up a large quantity) 
of what it takes to be a poet. Many of the poems in this 
book have beauty, power, and sudden flashes of creative 
delineation. It does not matter that scarcely one of all the 
hundred-and-sixty-odd has any of the earmarks of a sonnet. 
If the author wishes to cut up the flood of his expression into 
little fourteen-line segments, he has a perfect right to do so 
and, I suppose, to call the segments anything he pleases. If 


the poems in this book and those which were included in The 





Noise That Time Makes are the leading samples of the 
twenty-five thousand items which Mr. Unterm« tells 

protege has available, Dr. Moore’s batting average is rathe 
low. It seems more reasonable to believe that he has been the 
victim of some bad editing, and has included with such dis 
tinguished bits as Fire of the Rocks, Unknown White Man 
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in the City Morgue, The Marsh or many in the section 
called Knowing, such trivial foolishness as The Prince of 
Wales and its like, and such unreal mistakes as Aged Dowa- 
ger Standing in Sunlight, or such reminiscent and inconclu- 
sive pieces as Lady Sleeping and Operator, I Want to Speak 
to William Trimbletoe. 

Dr. Moore has apparently chosen deliberately the role of 
dilettante and amateur who must believe that it is both un- 
worthy and bad form to be serious about what he does. He 
might remember, however, that the poet cannot produce 
poems as an oyster can produce pearls, merely as a kind of 
metabolic by-product of infection. However great the com- 
pulsion which makes him dictate his fourteen-line poems 
while he is going up and down stairs, or at dinner between 
the soup and the fish, there is not one among these poems of 
Dr. Moore’s which would not be of greater value for a little 
contact with the hammer and the anvil. It is unfortunate 
indeed that Six Sides to a Man leaves the reader with the 
impression that the author does not care whether or not all 
six sides of him appear to be alike. 

It is so obviously not the author’s intention to finish any 
of his work that it would seem academic to discuss his tech- 
nical deficiencies. Dr. Moore has an ear but it is like the 
ear of a child, as earnestly tuned to funny meaninglessness as 
to inevitable beauty. ‘There is in his work the conventional 
note of Eliot and Pound, and there are other echoes which 
appear to include Robinson and Frost. People with talent 


who do not want to be bothered are common enough these 
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days. People with talent who wish to honor their mysterious 
election with study and effort are rare. We hope that some 
day Dr. Moore will give up his giddy delight at discovering 
some new proficiency in himself and, settling down with one, 


build something upon it. Raymond Holden 


COLERIDGE REPHRASED 


On Imagination: Coleridge’s Critical Theory, by 1. A. Rich- 
ards. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A theory of poetry is likewise a theory of reality, a psy 
chology, and an ethics — and its perspective may even be 
transferred to an account of historical or economic trends, if 
the times are such that we ask for the transference. In his 
new book, Richards specifically discusses the fact that the 
apologist of poetry is in a much better position strategically 
at present than was the case a few years ago for now that 
science has become sufficiently critical of itself to discern the 
“mythopoeic” function in all thought, including the specula 
tions of scientists, the poet’s myths can no longer be dis 
missed as mere “illusion.” The issue seems to take a new 
form; and instead of seeing a blunt contrast between ‘“‘scier 
tific truth” and “‘poetic fabulation,” we begin to understand 
exactly why materialistic scientists have a very limited view 
of reality, and why some other kind of insight is required 
we are to employ the “whole man.” 

Richards shows that Coleridge had explicitly recognize 
this situation. Expertly translating passages from Coleridge 
into terms that more easily reveal their relevance to the 
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present, he enables us to glimpse the ways in which a poet’s 
myths may be of the utmost importance to mankind in the 
most pragmatic sense conceivable: by providing the frame- 
work through which our minds may be organized and or- 
dered. To think of such helpful structures as merely “illu- 
sory” is materialism of a suicidal sort. For if the mind is 
such, by its very nature, that it cannot be a mind in the full 
sense without a rich and highly sensitized store of symbelism, 
we may justly think of our “mythopoeia” as grounded in 
something as genuinely real as universal necessity. The 
choice is not between myth and reality, but between full 
myths and scant ones. As the old master Goethe wrote in 
the album of young Schopenhauer (and that is where he 
should have written it) we can only get out of the world 
what we put into it. Richards shows us Coleridge keenly at 
work putting in a great deal. 

Coleridge saw that true judgment, or Common Sense (not 
average opinion), is poetic. It is poetic, a new creation, an 
“illumination,” to gauge one’s situation and one’s needs so 
} 


accurately that one can produce the symbolism he requires 


to cope with them. ‘The result is a synthesis such as each 
man must find for himself, whether he make the poem by 

tually arranging the symbols as he must have them, or by 
reading into the symbols which another has arranged for 
him. ‘The result is not knowledge, but wisdom — as in our 


outlines giving us an undigested clutter of facts, we have 


t wisdom, but knowledge. Until fused by imagination, 
ch material is psychologically a mere burden. 

1531 
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Richards makes out a good case for this great introspec- 
tionist, who had “a mind which gave him, in its incessant 
activity, more remarkable material to inquire into than is 
ordinarily combined with such capacity to inquire,” and who 
knew that “to ask about the meanings of words is to ask 
about everything.” And Richards’ great linguistic sophisti- 
cation enables him to show us the bearing of many a state- 
ment which we might otherwise tend to reject as too inspira- 
tional for critical usage. Furthermore he remembers, to our 
profit, the admonitions he acquired from his earlier study of 
the old Chinese moralistic psychologist, Mencius. 

On Imagination is a very important book, fertile in sug- 
gestions. Yet we may ask whether Richards has given sufh- 
cient attention to the non-literary aspects of the poet’s prob- 
lems. He frequently talks about the ordering of the mind 
as though it were a wholly private act, politically vacant. All 
that he says seems extremely valuable — but while ‘“‘pro- 
jecting”’ Coleridge’s formulas into the contemporary scene, 
should he not also discuss their bearing upon our economic 
quandaries? When a society’s practical purposes and meth- 
ods are in order, individuals can order their minds with ref- 
erence to the patterns of the State. But if these patterns are 
in disarray, how can the mind be wholly ordered, except by 
reference to some new scheme of purposes and methods, still 
to be attained? Such thoughts would suggest the possibility 
that, to be completely serviceable for our needs, his book 


‘ 


should not so cursorily dismiss the “propagandist” element in 


poetry today. Kenneth Burke 
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CORRESPONDENCI 


4 WORD FROM MR, POUND 

We make room for the following protest, though we fail to 

‘e why a merely economic issue should set two amiable poets 
by the ears: 


Editress Poetry In the interest of a truth affecting others, I 
ask correction of the most flagrantly and blatantly mendacious state- 
ment in Gregory’s August note: “Like Douglas he ignores the fact 
that labor is an integral factor in the denomination of money values.” 

rhis is crass stupidity on Gregory’s part. The “cultural heritage” 

the accumulated fruit of labor, mental and physical. 

Che item in my volitionest statements beginning, “Jf money is con- 
sidered as a certificate of work done,” ought in itself be enough to 
show that Gregory, H. (as distinct from the not less foolish Lon- 
don professor who has assumed the Celtic patronymic) either does 
not want to learn anything, or is incapable of so doing. 

The term Arbeitswert on the immortal issue of Woergl notes 
would also indicate a similar perception of a standard of value to 
have been in the consciousness of the Gesellite protagonist. Not 
of course that I accuse Gregory of wanting to give a fair and 
honest statement of my economics. He joins the series of nitwits 
who since the autumn of 1909, have tried to turn the clock back- 
ward in dealing with my chronology. 

4 msidering the anti-fascist slogans of the Green Shirts in Eng- 
land, Mr. Gregory also shows himself bolchevikly ignorant of the 
Social Credit Movement. Which is what one expects of him. 

Ezra Pound 





NOTES ON THE STORY OF LOWRY MAEN 
Ugony: Ugony Mér or Ugony the Great, whose very long mythi- 
cal reign represents a period of peacefulness and unconscious 
unity, broken up finally by family violence. Period, 8th century B. C. 

Leary: The grandson of Ugony who should have been his suc- 


cessor. 


Cavach: Seizes the kingship by violence and his reign is unpros- 
perous. The last king of the Bronze Age. 
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Croftnie: In the saga from which the poem is taken he appears 
as a human person, the tutor of Leary’s son, and afterward his 
supporter. But in other stories Croftnie is a mythical character, the 
divine musician who has the power of evoking laughter, sorrow and 
sleep. As a master-harper he evokes these states in this story. 

Maen: Not the youth’s proper name. Maen means Speechless 
He was afterwards named Lowry Maen (The Speechless Speaks 
and later Lowry Longseach (Lowry the Mariner). The great 
grandson of Ugony, he inaugurated the Iron Age in Ireland b 
bringing over three thousand Gaulish warriors armed with long 
iron swords and broad spears — the arms of the continental civiliza 
tion. The Gaels (the Celts of Ireland) and the Gauls (the Celts 
of the Continent and Britain) had been separated for many cen 
turies. 

The Followers of Bran: The Romans knew as Bran the leader 
of the Gaulish army who had captured their city, Brennus. This 
Celtic war-god was looked upon as an outsider in Ireland; he ap 
pears as Brian in the story of the Children of Turenn, where he is 
driven out by Lugh, the sungod, the deliverer of the Irish divinities 

The Ship from Gaul: The relation between the Celts of Ireland 
and the Celts of the Continent is supposed to be something like 
this: The Gaels were the first out-going wave of the Celts: they 
emigrated from a territory which adjoined the North Sea, and took 
ships to Ireland. Their voyage would not have been a chance one 
for the island formed the connecting link between Spain with its 
center of high civilization, Tartassos, and the north of Europe: and 
its name, Eire, then Piera, would have been attractive, as scholars 
derive it from the Indo-European root meaning fa? or fertile. 

The emigration of the Gaels would date from the beginning of 
the Bronze Age, to become dominant in Ireland i 
neolithic but well-organized socially. The Ce 
the sea were the first in Europe to utilize iron 
only the men of the long swords and bro 
with chariots, wagons and road-ways. They maintai 
over the Germans, who began to occupy a territory v I d 
the Celtic homeland. The Celts moved on Gaul and Italy, a th 
Germans spread over their former territory 





The Fair: Ireland was the great gold-producing country 
Europe in the Bronze Age. “Long 
sir Flinders Petrie commenting upon [Irish ld-work 
Gaza, “Ireland was the greatest source of gold in Europ: 


5 


before the days of M sal 
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NEWS NOTES 


Poetry is pleased to announce the co-operation of the University 
of Chicago in our efforts to provide and sustain an organ of the art. 


rhree members of the English Department — Messrs. Robert Morss 
Lovett, Percy H, Boynton and Thornton Wilder — will represent the 
University on our advisory staff, and we welcome the increased 


f 


sense of stability and security which these distinguished names, and 
the interest of a great educational institution, will impart to our 
labors. 
zine. The 
since 1929, 
by Mr, Zabel, or, during his absence, by whoever else may accept 
the appointment, the present incumbent being Miss North. Mr. 
Zabel, returning from Europe in September, will be at his desk in 
time to do his share of work for the November and subsequent issues. 
Nor does this honorary afhliation of the above committee mean 
that the University will assume any financial responsibility for the 
affairs of the magazine. On the application of officials of the Uni- 
versity, the Carnegie Corporation of New York has renewed its as- 
sistance toward the support of Porrry with a pledge liberal enough 
to enable the magazine to continue for the three years which begin 
with this issue, provided we can make some additions to the list of 
Subscribers to the Fund. The Carnegie grants are to be made to 
Poetry through the University, and Porrry will have the benefit of 
the University’s publishing experience in administering them, and 
i 


rhis will mean no change in the policies of the mz 
founder-editor is in control as always, assisted, as ever 








in promoting subscriptions. 





However, it is by no means certain that our rates and pay-roll 
can be kept up even as meagrely as at present, unless our loss of 
subscribers during these years of depression takes a steady turn 
upward. We have also lost book-stand orders, but as the profit on 


these is hardly visible to the naked eye it does not mean much of a 





drop in our income. But the loss of three-dollar subscriptions from 
individuals and libraries means, even though many would be re- 
luced by agents’ percentages, a very severe and threatening loss 
SE AP >= io ine » have thought we could rely on, We 
ncome from the ngures we have thought we could rely on. € 


therefore appeal to the poets, and others interested in the art, to 
ne loyally to the support of their organ by sending in their 
ptions or renewals, by getting their friends to 
above all by s 
scriptions. ‘T 





eeing that their local libraries carry one or more 





25,000 or more public and college libraries 
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in the United States, and each one owes its patrons the chance t 
read the leading organ of the highest literary art. We should re 
mind them — and others —that each copy of Poetry we send out 
costs much more than its retail price of 25 cents. Therefore each 
subscriber is getting a bargain, as well as contributing his mite of 
appreciation and money toward the support of the most ill-supported 
of the arts and the most ill-paid of all artists. 

Poets are individualists; many of them, and other subscribers, 
may criticize our policy and object to our inclusions or refusals. No 
doubt we make mistakes — accepting sometimes the unworthy and 
rejecting talent. But we submit that, human judgment being fal- 
lible, its errors are inevitable. So long as Porrry is the only mag- 
azine in its field of some persistence and authority, the only one 
which has always paid for everything it printed and given annual 
prizes, it deserves — and will reward with flashes of beauty — the 
support of all who practice the art or love it. 


Sidney Lanier, who was once a member of the faculty of Wes- 
leyan Female College at Macon, Georgia, and who was an excel- 
lent performer on the flute as well as a poet, has been nominated 
by the Daughters of the Confederacy for The Hall of Fame. He is 
eminently eligible, though few poets of his delicacy are included, 
and he has behind him the almost unanimous vote of the old 
southern aristocracy. 

George Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Millay have both been trans- 
lating poems by Baudelaire, and before Christmas the volume will 
be issued in poetic partnership. 

S. Foster Damon has completed his biography of Amy Lowell, 
and it will appear this fall. T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathe- 
dral is likewise due; it is said to be a thriller in the most approved 
cinema style. And William Vaughn Moody’s Letters to Harriet 
(his wife) are announced for fall publication. 

The King’s Medal was recently awarded to Four Walls, by 
Laurence Whistler, now published on this side by the Macmillan 
Co, The judges were John Masefield, Laurence Binyon, Walter de 
la Mare, Gilbert Murray and I. A. Richards. 

Ethel Romig Fuller recently entered three anonymous poems in 
the contest of the Los Angeles Festival of Allied Arts. When the 
decisions were announced she was found to have received one first 
place and two seconds. 
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\kron, Chio ‘ature, silent 


since early 1934, will reappear as a bi-monthly with a Sept.-Oct. 














issue. Besides short stories, plays and “energetic articles” on every- 
thing under t n, it “will accept poems up to 24 lines.” 
Mr. Padraic Colum, the las ved f 





years in New York and New 











{mericanized in spite of intense pride in his ¢ i 
: appeared frequently in | ¥; 
se than prose, chiefly myth-ta 
ee or four books of verse, the latest being 
932 
y Maen is the first section of an epic sequence. 
+} rt ; 


the poem, printed separately above, Mr. 





going to take the sagas of different kings, illus- 
ss from an unconscious to a conscious unity. If | 
hem done I'll be content 

keyser, a New Yorker by birth and usual resi- 
Vassar and Columbia and the Roosevelt School 





\ir, ally “she is a Left Winger and a revolutionary,” 

and at present is « the staff of New Theatr 
Miss Rukeyser’s first book, Theory of Flight, has been chosen by 
Stephen Vincent Benét as winner in the 1935 contest of the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, which has sponsored the first volumes of a 


number of poets afterwards distinguished, including Mr. Benét 


himself, who now selects the winners. 





fr. Robert Penn Warren, who was one of the Fue ve group in 
is taught English in the Vanderbilt University 
and in the University of Louisiana at Baton Rouge. 

Ten Eyck James (Mrs. Daniel C. Rich), of Chicago, is 
agons (Harold Vinal 


l€ Mastin, of Brook!) 











n will soon publish, 
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Henry Harrison, a new book of poems, Cables of Cobweb. 
mur, of Harrington, Maine, is well known for his 





studies 1 reviews, but as a poet is rather abstemiou 
Editions wi publish this fall his book of essays. 


Howard Blake, born 1914 in Wolleston, Mass., now lives in 





Jchn Theobald is an English poet now teaching at Amherst. 
Axton Clark lives in Santa Fe; Margaret Fraser (Mrs. 


a youth in India, now lives in Berkeley, Cal. 
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Two poets of this issue are new to our readers: 

Mr, James Still, born in the Chattahoochee Valley, Ala., and edu- 
cated at the Vanderbilt University and the University of Illinois, is 
now librarian of the Hindman Settlement School in Hindman, Ky. 

Miss Ruth Gruber, of Brooklyn, born in 1911, was said to be the 
youngest Ph.D. in the world when she took the degree at twenty in 
the University of Cologne. She now has the Margaret Yardley Fel- 
lowship, and is writing a book on the status of women under com- 
munism, fascism and democracy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Ideas of Order, by Wallace Stevens. Alcestis Press, New York. 
Invisible Landscapes, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 
Fire Testament, by Willard Maas. Alcestis Press 
Life Quest, by Richard Aldington. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Death and General Putnam and 101 Other Poems, by Arthur Guiter 
man. E, P. Dutton & Co, 
Boundaries, by Leonard Feeney, S. J. Macmillan Co. 
At the Rich Man’s Gate, by Z. Weinpur. Coward-McCann. 
Notes on Life and Death, by Theodore Morrison. Thos. Y. Crowell. 
Lyrics from the Chinese, by Helen Waddell. Henry Holt & Co. 
Garin le Loherain, by Ernest Reynolds. Alexander Moring, Ltd., 
London. 
Behind the Counter, by Mary Farley Sanborn. Bruce Humphries. 
Spoils from a Crowded Life, by Porter Sargent. Bruce Humphries. 
Eros and the Sage, by George Burt Lake. Privately printed, Chicago. 
Danse Macabre, by Frank Ankenbrand, Jr. The Alpress, Phila 
delphia. 
Bursted Bubbles, by Wilma Leiter. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho 
Singing Hearts, by Eva Willes Wangsgard. Caxton Printers, 
Poems of Progress, by Walter Ward Hamill. Privately printed, 
Baltimore, 
ANTHOLOGY AND PROSE: 
A Year Book of Stanford Writing. English Club, Stanford Univ 
The Appreciation of Poetry, by P. Gurrey. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Imperfect Understanding, by Wen Yuan-ning. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 
Shanghai, China. 
Honey in the Horn, by H. L. Davis. Harper & Bros. 
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THIS MODERN 
| POETRY 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


HIS volume traces the development of 

the verse of the past two decades, indi- 
cates the forces which have shaped it, and 
suggests ways of understanding it. Its pur- 
pose is to clarify the intentions, methods, 
and the meaning of those writers whose 
imagination makes them the sensitive in- ||| 
terpreters for mankind. Special attention is 
given to subject matter and technique, the 
theories of Freud, Frazer and Marx, the 
imagists, symbolists and metaphysicals, 
with abundant quotations from the poets 
considered, from Yeats, Pound and Eliot to 
Hart Crane, Gertrude Stein, Auden, Spender 


and Lewis. $2.75 


W.W. NORTON & CO., Inc... New York 



































Cables of Cobweb 


By Florence Ripley Mastin ~ nad 
HARRIET MONROE: “‘She grew upon 
autobiographic line from the sonnet ‘Anemone’ 
courageous spirit in these lyrics. More th 
nets, and Miss Mastin uses the form, and other 
and keen simplicity and clarity. Her music 
presenting happily the beauty of the eart! 


EUNICE TIETJENS: “In her first book, Green Leaves, I re 








certain voems by Florence Ripley Mastin, and I have never been able 
to forget them. Now, in Cables of Cobweb she brings a more 
mature spirit, a surer lyric touch. Hers is tl ntrolled 1€ 


whose soul 
“Revolves within and of 
Of contemplation, exqu 





Those who value the serene spirit, the clear beauty 
lyric voice, will take sure pleasure i 18 
CHARLOTTE DEAN (poetry editor, The New Y 
“Miss Mastin has true poetic feeling lyr 

charming, and the sonnets offer a cont: 


These Years Renata 


By Carleton Winston $2 


A first book of poems, revealing a hitherto obscure talent re- 
markable and diverse powers. Mrs. Wi ? ] 








portant new voice in the chorus of Amer 


SCATTERED LEAVES 
By Irvin C. Kreemer $1.50 





In contrast with the sensitive muse of this « tilor 

one calls to mind Joseph Conrad, who p that tl 

ready life of a seaman has its poetry and product f the fruit 
of beauty. Mr. Kreemer’s seafaring ditt 


verse skim the page as easily as a sail witl 
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© have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
—Whitman 
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